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The Devotional Use of the Bible 


By Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, D.D., Rector Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Philadelphia 


HE Bible is God’s book, a series 

of letters written to each one of 

God’s children. This personal character 

of the Scriptures must never be forgot- 

ten, if we would draw from them the 

help which they have for us. “What 

does God say to me?” must be the ques- 

tion on the lips, as the Christian takes 
his Bible in his hands. 

We must remember, too, that we stand 
on holy ground when we thus approach 
God and ask to hear His voice. There 
must be a reverence in the very handling 
of the precious Oracle. As we begin 
our Quiet Hour at night or morning, we 
should hold the dear Book unopened in 
our hands for a moment, while we pray: 
“O, Blessed Spirit, who didst guide men 
when they wrote Thy message, guide me 
as I read, that I may understand that 
which Thou dost speak, and practice in 
my life the truth Thou dost impart.” 
God never fails to answer such a prayer. 

We must carefully discriminate be- 
tween the intellectual study of the Bible 
and its devotional use. Asa study I may 
read the Bible through, chapter by chap- 
ter or book by book, gaining a knowl- 
edge of religious history, of divine law, 
of devotional poetry, and of grand proph- 
ecy which shall serve me in good stead 
as I pursue my way. But when I come, 
hungry and thirsty, seeking for that 
which shall refresh and nourish me, I 
do not care much for history or author- 
ship; I want a message for my soul, and 
I find it, not through any long reading, 
but by taking a verse or a part of a verse 
and then applying it to my own need. 
Thus, I open my Bible and read in the 
Twenty-third Psalm, “The Lord is my 


Shepherd.” There I stop and meditate. 
“The great and eternal God is my shep- 
herd; none other than He. I cannot be 
guided by any lower leader; I cannot 
trust any human guardian. He is my 
shepherd. He knows me by name. And 
He is the Good Shepherd who goes be- 
fore me, who calls me to follow Him, 
who seeks me when I wander, who once 
died for me.” Such an application of a 
few words means more to me than the 
reading of a whole chapter. It brings 
the food to my lips and fills my heart 
with courage. 

It is well to learn certain passages by 
heart. The verse learned in the morn- 
ing, and repeated often through the day, 
becomes indeed a sword wherewith I 
may assail temptations. And a verse 
learned at night and repeated again and 
again as I lie down and compose myself 
to sleep grants a benediction so real that 
the rest of the night is like the peace of 
God on body, soul, and mind. ‘These 
memorized passages of the Bible are rich 
treasures for us to use in our dealings 
with our brethren or with our foes. The 
fact that Jesus so often quoted the Old 
Testament proves not only that He was 
familiar with the Scriptures, but that He 
had learned them. We cannot find a 
wiser example than Christ. 

It is well to go to the Bible in times 
of especial interest. In sorrow or in joy; 
when the press of work is heavy, or the 
anxiety is great because of problems 
which must be solved; when we are 
lonely, or when we are in the midst of 
gay company; in the silence of solitude 
or when we teach among our fellows: 
—at such times the Bible has an especial 
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message. How real the One Hundred 
and ‘lwenty-first Psalm becomes as we 
repeat it on a railroad train! Hlow sweet 
the Fourteenth of St. John when anxie- 
ties press hard. [low rich the Thirteenth 
of First Corinthians when we are work- 


ing among men. How inspiring the 
Eighth of Romans when we are cast 
down and in doubt. How helpful the 


vision of Heaven as given in Revelation 
21 and 22, when we are struggling, 
against great obstacles, to make purer 
the world! Thus is the Bible a light at 
all times, making clearer the way in 
which we should walk and enriching 
our understanding as to our duty. 

We find strength from the bible as we 
read of the lives of men written, we may 
believe, for our guidance. ‘The life of 
Jacob is full of suggestion and warning 
to the young man as he goes out to make 
his way through the world. The life of 
David is not only a study for kings, but 
for us also who have each his own nature 
and environment to govern. Christ’s 
dealing with Peter examples His dealings 
with us. The story of Paul is an inspir- 
ing record of a life brave enough to hear 
and obey regardless of personal gain. I 
am made happier in my toil when I read 
how Joseph, the earthly father of Jesus, 
was a carpenter. I can with greater 
readiness approach my brether when | 
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read how Andrew found his brother and 
brought him to Jesus. I can be sure of 
forgiveness when | read of Christ’s gra- 
cious dealing with Mary Magdalene, 
with the blind man, and with the impo- 
tent man at Bethesda’s pool. I know 
how I can be blessed and pardoned and 
preserved and strengthened by the way 
God came near to His children men- 
tioned in the Book He has given me. 
Above all else, | must see Jesus every- 
where in the Bible, for He is the Life of 
the world as well as its Light, and every 
word in the Bible tells of Him. He is 
foretold in the Old Testament and told 
in the New Testament. Without know- 
ing and loving Him we cannot get much 
from the Scriptures. But when we see 
Him everywhere, oh, how luminous the 
pages become! In every verse I read I 
have a message from Him and concern- 
ing Him. In ev ery application of a 
message I have a lesson into which He 
enters as the great Exemplar. His voice, 
His life, His truth I find everywhere 
from Genesis to Revelation, and as I read 
I seem to hold His Hand and walk in 
His company. 
“ O precious, holy Book of God, 
There are no words like Thine; 
The tones that angels bend to hear 
Breathe through these lines divine, 
And come with love’s own melody 
From the King’s heart to mine.” 


The Religious Life of the Students of Chicago 


By Paul C. 


i ster, 
Christian 


NE could easily be pessimistic in 
regard to the religious life of stu- 
dents in Chicago, judging by the condi- 
tions which exist in the majority of the 
student centers of the country. Of the 
students of college and _ professional 
school grade about forty-five per cent. 
are members of churches, largely of 
Protestant denominations. The number 
of students who appear to be leading 
really strong, vital Christian lives is, how- 
ever, very much smaller than this figure 
would indicate. 
I shall not attempt to analyze the 
temptations which gnaw at the soul-life 
of Chicago students. Suffice it to say, 


Superintendent of Student Work, Chicago Young Men’s 
Association 


that they are those which come to any 
student, with the additional temptation of 
those forms of vice which flourish so 
openly in a large city, and all intensified 
and made more effective by the ease with 
which the student can lose sight of his 
own individuality and _ responsibility. 
Another reason for the low moral stand- 
ards prevailing especially among the stu- 
dents in professional schools is found in 
the lack of interest on the part of some 
faculty men in the personal lives of their 
students. One such man has stated in 


my hearing that the responsibility of the 
faculty ended when they had made good 
physicians of the students; with their 
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characters they had nothing to do. An- 
other said that in his opinion, “the sa- 
loons and cheap theaters offered suffi- 
cient social life for the students of the 
city.” On the other hand, the temptations 
and allurements of the city are so mani- 
fold and powerful, and it is so easy to 
keep still about one’s religious life and 
to refrain from any religious activity, 
that rather than be pessimistic I am led, 
in consideration of these things, to mag- 
nify the importance and influence of the 
actual Christian work being done and to 
thank God for strong Christian men 
among students and faculty whose lives 
are counting for good. 

There is without doubt some personal 
Christian work being done independently 
of any organization. This is good, but it 
is only as we study the activity of the 
students in common Christian work that 
we are able to get a fair conception of 
the religious life of the whole student 
body and of its achievements and possi- 
bilities. There are three forms of organ- 
ized activity ministering to, and affording 
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opportunity for, the expression of the re- 
ligious life of the students of the city: 

1. The churches, by special services 
and special Sunday-school and Bible 
classes are helping mightily as a conserv- 
ing and promoting force. They are also 
affording splendid opportunity for Chris- 
tian activities, particularly in the Sunday- 
school and young people’s societies. In 
several cases which have come to my 
notice students of professional schools 
are co-operating in the work of the 
church by leading Bible classes, and by 
serving as officers and committeemen in 
the young people’s societies. 

2. The Chicago Student Volunteer 
Union is made up of all the student vol- 
unteers in the colleges, seminaries, and 
professional schools of the city. There 
are about 150 members in the Union, 
which is doing an exceedingly valuable 
work in encouraging, stimulating, and 
training students who are volunteers, and 
in promoting a more general and intelli- 
gent interest in missions among the stu- 
dents and the young people of the city, 
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influencing the latter class through depu- 
tation work at meetings of the young 
people's societies. 

3. The activities of the Young Men's 
Christian Association are carried on by 
independent Associations in two of the 
theological seminaries, and by nine stu- 
dent departments of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation. The seminary Associations work 
very efficiently in directing class prayer- 
meetings and other devotional meetings, 
and in the promotion of a vital and effec- 
tive interest in missionary work, both 
home and foreign. They are directing a 
considerable volume of practical philan- 
thropic and religious work by their stu- 
dents. Their evangelistic bands are be- 
ing largely used and are giving the 
students actual experience in this most 
important phase of their life work. 

The student departments in the Chi- 
cago Association are organized in the 
University of Chicago and in ten of the 
leading technical and professional schools 
ofthe city. Ineach of the eleven institu- 
tions the Association has been granted 
the use of one or more rooms in recogni- 
tion of the eminently practical work 
which the departments are able to accom- 


Committees: 
Ly IR. 


N7 O task of the Association president 
L is more difficult or more impor- 
tant than the selection of efficient com- 
mitteemen. The chairmen of the various 
committees are the president’s staff. If 
the staff is composed of narrow, purpose- 
less or unpopular men, the president will 
pass through a weary and discouraging 
year; but if he has carefully chosen ener- 
getic, enthusiastic, and faithful men, no 
privilege connected with his office will be 
more enviable than that of working with, 
and directing the efforts of, the men 
whom he has selected. The selection of 
a committeeman, therefore, should not be 
the result of personal prejudice, whether 
favorable or antagonistic. It should not 
be the product of a moment’s thought, or 
the chance meeting of a man on the 
campus. It should come only after the 
critical examination of the man’s capa- 


Their Selection and Training 
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plish. ‘There are three classes of needs 
existing among the students which are 
being met by the student departments of 
the Association: (1) The economic need. 
Many students come to Chicago expect- 
ing to earna part, or all, of their expenses 
while in the city. Positions for such 
men are very scarce; but the Association 
was able last year to furnish deserving 
men with 153 positions. (2) The need 
of a pure social life. The Association 
offers in its fine suite of rooms at fre- 
quent receptions and other social gather- 
ings an attractive and helpful social life. 
During the last calendar year these rooms 
were used by an average of 325 men 
daily and twenty-two social affairs were 
held with an average of eighty-three men. 
(3) The definitely religious need of the 
students. This is met by the Association 
in the Bible classes, which last year en- 
rolled 225 men, in the mission study 
classes, and in the religious meetings and 
personal work. Through these various 
activities the Association is appealing 
powerfully to the non-Christian man to 
cast sin out of his life and to the Chris- 
tian man to enter upon the victorious life 
of unselfish service. 


> 


S. Smith, General Secretary Yale University Christian Association 


city, the intelligent understanding of the 
position to be filled, and the careful 
measurement of the man’s qualifications 
by the demands of the position. It mat- 
ters not how insignificant the committee, 
it is the president's business to choose the 
right men. 

There are three qualifications which 
are necessary in the make-up of a success- 
ful committeeman. First, he should be 
known and respected by at least a section 
of the class or the department in which 
he is to work. This does not mean that 
he must know every man in his class inti- 
mately, or be widely recognized as a pop- 
ular fellow; but if a committee is care- 
fully selected, it must be made up of suff- 
cient men to canvass the class thoroughly, 
and each man on it must be intimately 
connected with and thoroughly respected 
by those particular men with whom he is 
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expected to deal. Second, he should be 
a man of permanent enthusiasm. What- 
ever the object of the committee, whether 
it be the collection of money or the enlist- 
ment of men in Bible study, the commit- 
teeman who succeeds must believe heart- 
ily in his undertaking and must have a 
contagious enthusiasm for it. Nor can 
this enthusiasm be of that fleeting sort 
that shows itself only in the committee 
meetings. It must be so deep and genu- 
ine that it will permanently abide when 
the man goes out alone to represent the 
cause for which he is working. Third, 
he must be a man of consecrated fidelity. 
It is easy to enlist a committee in a 
worthy cause by the flaunting of ban- 
ners and the beating of drums. Men 
have always been willing to follow a 
brass band if the tune is inspiring. Men 
are always more willing to fly or to run 
than they are to walk along each day. 
And it is absolutely true that the slow, 
often tiresome routine of committee 
work, requiring much time and energy 
and often showing so few results, de- 
mands a most consecrated fidelity. 
The training of a committee begins as 
soon as the president decides to ask a 
man to serve upon it. The first step is 
the statement of the case. The president 
should never ask a man to serve on a 
committee without carefully explaining 
the purpose of the committee and the 
amount of work required. Nothing is 
gained in the long run by suggesting to 
a man that he may do less than it is ex- 
pected he will do. If the work demands 
much time and energy, if it is to be diffi- 
cult and disagreeable, the man should be 
told so. A committee is an opportunity 
for the man who serves on it, and no one 
should be allowed to accept a position 
on such a committee without being made 
to feel the responsibility assumed. 
Special care should be taken in the 
selection of the chairman from the com- 
mittee which has been chosen. The 
chairman must possess all the qualities 
which have been mentioned above. He 
must be able not only to lead his com- 
mittee effectively, but he must possess 
the power to inspire his followers. It is 
not enough that he be able to call his 
committee together and ascertain what 
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each individual on it has done. He must 
direct the work, assign the tasks, hold 
each man down to his accomplishment, 
and at the same time inspire his com- 
mittee. Chairmen succeed on college 
committees largely through the force of 
their personality. It is important that 
the natural leader in the group be ap- 
pointed chairman, and that he catch the 
spirit of the whole Association. 

It is a good plan to call the committee 
together soon after it is formed, and 
have the chairman of the committee for 
the previous year explain all the meth- 
ods used by him, his successes and his 
failures. There is nothing to be gained 
by letting each committee cut out its own 
channel unadvised. Moreover, the presi- 
dent of the Association should meet each 
committee and tell them what his policy 
is for the year, and then state precisely 
what part he expects this committee to 
take in the carrying out of this policy. 
If it is a financial committee whose ob- 
ject is the collection of funds for the 
running expenses of the Association, the 
president should present a budget of the 
expenditures for the year at.d state how 
much this committee is supposed to raise. 
The total amount can then be divided, 
and each man when he begins his work 
will know how much he has to do. He 
has a definite goal to reach, a definite 
task assigned him, and most men will 
work with greater enthusiasm and fidel- 
ity if they have such a goal. 

Finally, the committee must be 
watched. It is not a machine which can 
be wound up and which will run through- 
out the entire season. It must be looked 
after and inspired. If the committee is 
doing well, the president should praise 
it; if individual men are faithful, they 
should be commended; if some are los- 
ing interest or getting discouraged, they 
must once more be shown the great pur- 
pose of the work; and if some refuse to 
lift their hands for the work they have 
undertaken, they should be removed. 
But throughout the year the president 
and his chairmen should remember that 
the work they are doing is after all God’s 
work, and that the men who work with 


that supreme conception of their tasks 


will be enthusiastic, faithful and efficient. 











Thoughts on Easter 


By Rev. Henry Kingman, Pastor Pomona College Church 


7 AM the Living One and I was 

| dead: and behold | am alive 
forevermore.” Beside this majestic ut- 
terance place another, with which the 
English-speaking world has also become 
familiar of late years—an_ utterance 
voicing the somber faith of those who, 
like the Sadducees, say there is no resur- 
rection. Speaking of this same Jesus, 
whom John’s vision saw, strong in the 
triumph of life forevermore, the words 
run: 

“The ashes of Jesus of Nazareth min- 
gled with the earth of Palestine :— 





“Far hence he lies 
In the lorn Syrian town, 
And on his grave, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down.” 


It would be hard to find two state- 
ments, One more eloquent of triumphant 
majesty, one more pathetic with wistful 
sadness. But, since this is God’s world, 
the gladness of the one is eternally true, 
and the sadness of the other is eternally 
false. We have not yet to exchange a 
risen and conquering Redeemer for the 
ashes of a dead Christ. He who has 
made us for Himself has so made us that 
His truth will never long be hidden from 
men’s hearts, and we need not fear that 
the time will come when the Church will 
omit from its sincerely uttered faith the 
words, “The third day he rose from the 
dead: he ascended into heaven: and 
sitteth on the right hand of God the 
Father.” 

And yet! Are we quite sure—we who 
are Christian men—that any of the glad- 
ness of that resurrection is in our lives? 
Or that the “power of his resurrection,” 
which Paul so longed to know, has any 
meaning to us? We call Jesus Teacher 
and Master. And so He isto us. We 
honor His message and try to follow His 
teaching. But would it make any dif- 
ference to us if the dust of that Teacher 
had long since mingled with the earth of 
Palestine? 

To some of us it would make no dif- 
ference. We say that it was a good 


message He brought to men, and a high 
and pure ideal He set up for them; and 
whether He is dead or living cannot affect 
the honest allegiance we pay to it—and 
through it to Him. We may be quite sin- 
cere in thinking that this is enough for 
us, without troubling about matters that 
reach far out into the supernatural. 

But, are we, men with this faith, the 
men who are moving the world? Are 
the men who call Jesus merely Teacher, 
are they the ones who are reaching out 
for others and actually lifting them up 
and saving them? Are they the men 
stirred by a great passion for the weak 
and degraded and miserable of the 
world? Do you hear of them going to 
men in the dark—say in Darkest Africa? 
Or where drunkards and outcasts are 
being reached and redeemed by the hun- 
dred, as in Wales, is it men with a faith 
like this who are at the heart of the 
work? Has the time ever been, in these 
nearly 1,900 years, when this faith has 
ever once uttered the ringing, invincible 
war-cry of a movement that was actually 
bringing the Kingdom of God to sinful 
men? 

We may easily have a philosophic and 
perfectly unimpeachable faith in Jesus as 
an ethical Leader whom we can follow 
equally well whether He ever broke the 
bars of death or not, and yet be men con- 
demned to a sterile, unserviceable life, 
with nothing in it of the gladness and 
passion and victory that has made Paul, 
and millions since, savers of their fel- 
lows. It may keep our lives clean and 
honorable! Is that enough? 

It might seem so at first thought, but 
think twice. Ifthe Jesus whom we serve 
is the greatest among the Sages, if He 
was the perfect flower of humanity and 
its great example, if He has left us this 
legacy of His life and message for our 
inspiration—and that is all—that is one 
thing! And it is a good thing. 

But what if He is also the living, quiv- 
ering heart of all the world’s redemptive 
forces this day? If He is not dead or 
sleeping, but is the present Commander 
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of the great army of the Lord’s hosts, 
whose clear, insistent call comes to us 
each day to come up to His help against 
the mighty! What if it is His present 
saving love that in our twentieth century 
still awakes the answering passion of de- 
votion to Him and to His work for help- 
less men, that by its hourly helpful- 
ness and compassion, searching out, as 
an intimate companion alone can search, 
our weaknesses and failures, delivers and 
recreates our lives from day to day! 

If Jesus Christ is not only a Teacher 
of the past, but a Savior for me at this 
hour, that is another thing—and a far 
better thing. If He is not only the 
world’s exemplar, but the triumphant 
champion of the world’s lost and the 
great captain of the fight this day—then 
it is indeed a good fight that I am called 
to fight with Him. There is great glad- 
ness in it, and the exultation of sure 
triumph, and the sweetness of high com- 
pany, of good fellowship. 
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All the difference in the world lies be- 
tween the quiet, academic belief in the 
preeminence of Jesus as an ethical teach- 
er and leader, and the personal intimate 
trust in Him who, as a risen Lord, has 
become the Great Companion, and is 
nearer to us than our heart’s door. And 
it is men who have this great compelling 
faith that we need in our college associa- 
tions, men with a fire in their hearts; 
not agreeably lukewarm, and _ philo- 
sophically well-balanced, but men not 
ashamed to lean over toward Jesus 
Christ, and with something of His pas- 
sion to help and save others; men like 
Rose and Beaver and Pitkin, who in their 
day tried to hold in touch with a living 
Savior, and who, when their day was 
over, found Him, well-known and well- 
loved, waiting for them at the end of the 
way. That is the “power of the resur- 
rection.” And it is for twentieth-century 
men of education as truly as for any 
fisherman in the first. 


Summer Conference of the Australian Student Christian Union, 
Held at Healsville, Victoria, Jan. 4 to 11, 1905 


| | EALSVILLE is an ideal place for 

a Conference. It is about forty 
miles from Melbourne, being located 
among the mountains in the north. Two 
halls served admirably for conference 
purposes, one as a place for our meetings, 
and the other, the local College Hall with 
its grounds, was the location of the men’s 
encampment. 

Wednesday and Thursday of the Con- 
ference were occupied with a business 
session. The Union's officers and com- 
mittee were elected and a committee was 
chosen to draw up a scheme of Bible 
study for use in our university and col- 
lege classes. In addition provision was 


made for delegations from graduate 
unions at future conventions. Steps 
were also taken looking toward the 


formation of a movement for home mis- 
sions on the lines of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement for Foreign Missions. 
On Thursday evening the Conference 
proper was begun. The plan of it was 
this: There were tnree sessions in the 


morning; the afternoon was given up to 
recreation; and there were two sessions 
in the evening. The first session was 
mostly given to sample Bible and mis- 
sionary studies led by Dr. Stuckey of 
Adelaide and Rev. H. R. Holmes respec- 
tively, several of the members also taking 
part. The second session was occupied 
by discussions on various phases of 
Union work, such as Bible study, mis- 
sionary study, The Visit of a Traveling 
Secretary, The Position of Active, Asso- 
ciate, and Non-members. These were led 
off by a paper from one member and were 
then thrown open. In all cases the dis- 
cussions were very keen and useful. 

The afternoon was filled with excur- 
sions in drags and on foot to neighboring 
points of beauty, of which there was an 
abundance. This was varied by a cricket 
match with the local team on the Satur- 
day afternoon, and a tennis tournament 
between the different state delegations. 
In the former we were badly beaten; in 
the latter Victoria won by one game. 
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The last morning session and the first 
evening were occupied with ad- 
dresses from prominent clergymen on 
topics of interest and importance to our 
students. These included addresses by 
Canon Stephen, M.A., of Melbourne, 
on “Undenominationalism” and one in 
favor of “A White Australia”; by Rev. 
A. G. B. West, M.A., of Adelaide, 
in opposition to “A White Australia,” 
and on “Consecration of Purpose’; by 
Rev. E. H. Sugden, M.A., B.Sc., Mas- 
ter of Queen's College, Melbourne Uni- 
versity, on “Natural Science and Spir- 
itual Truth” and “Conversion”; by 
Rev. W. G. Maconochie, M.A., of Mel- 
bourne, on “Faith and Reason”; and by 
Rev. James Dickson, of Sydney, on the 
“Australian addition 


one 


Aboriginals.” In 
there was a stirring missionary address 


VIEW OF THE LAKESIDE 
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by Canon Nash, M.A., of Melbourne, un- 
der the title “Pledged to Serve, but 
Where?” Then “Systematic and Pro- 
portionate Giving” was dealt with by Mr. 
Robson and Dr. M’Clelland, both of Syd- 
ney. 

The last session of each evening was 
filled with a devotional meditation by 
Rev. David Ross, M.A., of St. Kilda. 
These addresses were very beautiful and 
helpful indeed. 

There were 180 delegates at the Con- 
ference, a record for us. Of these sixty- 
seven were men and 113 women. They 
included about eighty undergraduates, 
forty-two graduates and _ forty-four 
teachers. Every university in Australa- 
sia was well represented. It was one of 


the most enjoyable and successful Con- 
ferences we have had. 





——— 


CONFERENCE GROUNDS 


Summer Conference Plans 


HE student summer conferences are 

now understood to possess charac- 
teristics and features which make attend- 
ance an experience of great pleasure as 
well as profit to a college student. These 
meetings are the only opportunities found 
in American and Canadian student life 


for extended contact between mefi of all 
the institutions of higher learning of a 
given section of the country. This inter- 
collegiate fellowship brings out the best 
manifestations of college spirit with 
good-natured rivalry, attended by the 
finest courtesy and good feeling between 
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the colleges. The life of ten days with 
hundreds of manly Christian students 
united by a common purpose is in itself 
an object-lesson of what a community 
can be in which all the members are 
prompted in their conduct by the spirit 
of Christ. 

But the conferences are more than 
meetings for Christian fellowship, valu- 
able as such fellowship is. They are 
places where energy is stored for service, 
plans are made for a campaign, and train- 
ing is given those who are to carry out 
this campaign. It is the relation of the 
conferences to the following year’s work 
for right living in the 500 institutions 
that will be represented that gives the 
five summer conferences their mighty 
significance. 

The Conference for the Pacific North- 
west will meet at Gearhart Park, Oregon, 
at a picturesque point on the shore of 
the Pacific Ocean south of the mouth of 
the Columbia River. The date chosen is 
May 6-14. It will be led by Mr. H. O. 
Hill, the Secretary of the Student De- 


partment for the Pacific Coast, who will 
be assisted by the secretaries of the Asso- 
ciations at Portland and Seattle. The 
group plan of Bible classes, which proved 
so successful at the Lake Erie Confer- 
ence of 1904 and at the winter confer- 
ences, will be followed under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Lester McLean, Jr. The 
interests of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment will be represented by Dr. C. H. 
Haas. 

The Southern Conference will meet 
June 17-25 at the Asheville School, five 
miles from Asheville, N. C., where the 
Conference was held in 1902 and 1903. 
The erection of an additional building 
about a year ago will make it possible to 
hold the gathering at this attractive 
spot. Among those who will speak at 
the Conference are Robert E. Speer, 
Dr. W. M. Anderson, Rev. Floyd W. 
Tomkins, D.D., of Philadelphia, and H. 
P. Beach. Thornton B. Penfield will di- 
rect the Bible class scheme. A. J. Elliott, 
of Brooklyn, will conduct the conference 
on personal work and Mr. Beach will lead 
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the mission study class. The missionary 
institute will be directed by W. Bb. Pet- 
tus. H. P. Andersen and W. D. Weath- 
erford will have the executive adminis- 
tration of the Conference. 

On June 16-25 will be held the Con- 
ference for the students of the Middle 
West at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, and 
the Lake Erie Conference at Lakeside, 
Ohio. The speakers at the first named 
gathering are Fred B. Smith, E. T. Col- 
ton, Professor Edward I. Bosworth, 
Bishop William F. McDowell, Robert E. 
Speer, and John R. Mott. The confer- 
ence on student Association work will 
be led by Charles D. Hurrey, who will 
also be the executive of the whole Con- 
ference. F. P. Turner will conduct the 
missionary institute and Professor Bos- 
worth will teach the class on personal 
work. 

At Lakeside addresses will be made by 
Dr. Elmore Harris, of Toronto, Robert 
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E. Speer, Fred B. Smith, Bishop William 
FF. McDowell, and Clayton S. Cooper. 
The group plan of bible classes, which 
met with favor last year, will be con- 
tinued. Dr. Haas will lead the mission- 
ary institute, while Morris W. Ehnes, 
Secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, will conduct the normal mis- 
sion study class. 

At East Northfield, where the students 
of the East will meet from June 30 to 
July 9, a strong program is assured. 
One of the Christian leaders of Great 
Britain, Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross, is 
expected. Among the other speakers 
may be named Dr. Endicott Peabody, 
Head Master of Groton School, Rev. 
Campbell Morgan, Mr. Speer, Mr. Mott, 
and Principal R. A. Falconer. The Bible 
classes will be led each day by such men 
as W. D. Murray, Lucius H. Miller, R. 
A. Falconer, and Thornton B. Penfield, 
while the conference on personal work 
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will be led by E. T. Colton. Mr. Beach 
will lead the mission study class and Mr. 
Turner will direct the missionary insti- 
tute. 

More attention than ever before will 
be given at all the conferences to the 
home problems of the Church and an 
hour each day will be devoted to the dis- 
cussion of these problems. At North- 
field this will be led by Mr. John Willis 
Baer, at Lakeside by Mr. Don O. Shel- 
ton, and equally able leaders will be se- 
cured for the other meetings. 

Probably more men have found light 
on the problem of the choice of their life 
work at the student summer conferences 





AT NORTHFIELD 


than through any other agency put forth 
by the Association movement. The life- 
work meetings out of doors at sunset— 
held either in view of the Green Moun- 
tains from Round Top, of Mount Pisgah 
in North Carolina, looking out over the 
Pacific Ocean at Gearhart Park, or on 
the lake shore as at Lake Geneva and 
Lakeside—are among the most attractive 
and useful of all the features of the con- 
ferences. They will be addressed this 
year as heretofore by men who have been 
successful in serving their Master either 
as lawyers, as business men, or as Asso- 
ciation secretaries, ministers, Or mission- 
aries. 





The Working Up of a Summer Conference Delegation 


By Russell Gregory, Williams, 1905 


dent Summer Conferences have 
come to be places of most pleasant and 
helpful memories to hundreds of college 
men. Many will testify that the ten days 


] URING the past few years the Stu- 


spent there mark the beginning of a new 
life for them—a life characterized by 
more vigilant watchfulness, more strenu- 
ous battling against sin, more conse- 
crated purpose to serve Jesus Christ, and 
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more joy and gladness for the oppor- 
tunity to live and to work. It can be 
seen at once how important it is that the 
Association in each college bring under 
the influence of these gatherings a repre- 
sentative delegation of the most influen- 
tial men in its own work and in the col- 
lege life. How then shall the leaders in 
our various college associations secure 
adequate and representative delegations ? 

In the first place, there are certain 
more or less mechanical methods that 
may well be used. Early in the spring 
there should appear in each college pa- 
per a brief announcement of the dates of 
the conference and the place at which it 
will be held. This should be placed in 
the intercollegiate notes as an item of 
interest to all college men. On the fol- 
lowing week, an editorial of considerable 
length ought to be inserted. It should 
give such details of the conference as 
would be of especial interest to each in- 
dividual college, including the names of 
the prominent speakers known to the 
men in college. 

At this time it would be well to call 
together for a short meeting those men 
who have already attended one of the 
summer conferences. An informal dis- 
cussion of the most helpful features of 
the last conference will do much to create 
enthusiasm for the next one and to 
induce the men to send a larger dele- 
gation this year than ever before. Pledge 
at once as many men as possible to at- 
tend the conference this year, and let 
those men be the nucleus of this year’s 
delegation. They should consider them- 
selves a committee on whom the success 
of the enterprise depends. If possible, 
each man should be given something 
definite for which to be responsible. To 
this committee can be entrusted the dis- 
tribution of printed matter sent by the 
International Committee. Thev can also 
arrange for further notices in the college 
paper and can be careful to put the poster 
announcements in conspicuous places, 
about the college buildings. 

The president of the Association natu- 
rally will take charge of financial mat- 
ters. As early as possible he should 
ascertain how many men will need aid; 


and if he has not funds at hand he should 
take pains to secure them from whatever 
sources he may consider best. 

Care should be taken, however, that 
the work does not stop here. The tech- 
nique may be perfect and yet the success 
of the delegation very slight. Men must 
be interested personally and filled with 
enthusiasm. They must become eager to 
go and willing to suffer some little per- 
sonal inconvenience in order to attend. 

There are two things which will tend 
to secure these results. First, one of the 
regular college Association meetings 
should be given up to a presentation of 
the conference. Members of previous 
delegations should be asked to tell of 
various features of the ten days spent 
there. The outdoor life, with its walks 
and athletics, its quiet conversations un- 
der the trees, and its deepening of friend- 
ships; the intellectual strengthening and 
the clearing away of doubts that have 
perplexed ; the deepening of the spiritual 
life by personal conference with men 
whose experience makes them most fitted 
to be of help, by the platform addresses, 
by the life-work, and by the delegation 
meetings: all these should be set forth. 
At these conferences body, mind, and 
spirit receive attention, and the benefit 
derived by each should be presented. 
Too much preparation for this meeting 
cannot be made. It is of primary im- 
portance. 

In the second place, and most impor- 
tant of all, is the personal influence of 
men who have received strength from the 
conferences upon those who have not 
had an opportunity to attend. Let every 
man who has been helped see to it that 
through his own personal effort some one 
else may receive a like blessing. In few 
ways can he prove himself a better friend 
than by bringing another man to- the 
higher ground of a summer conference 
and giving him an opportunity to see 
from that high view-point as from a 
mount of transfiguration the valley in 
which he is called to serve. In this way 
strong delegations may be secured, indi- 
viduals may be helped, and the work of 
the various Associations will be greatly 
strengthened. 


























Mr. John R. Mott at Cambridge, England 


The Cambridge Correspondent in “The Record” of London 


HE ten days’ Mission at Cam- 
bridge, for which many have been 
praying, ¢losed on Tuesday night. It 
has been an undoubted spiritual success, 
proving the deep and widespread need of 
such a united effort. The missioner, Mr. 
John R. Mott, is a graduate of Cornell 
University, an Honorary M.A. of Yale, 
and recently elected F.R.G.S., of Eng- 
land. . . . We are not surprised, 
therefore, that at least one-third of the 
undergraduate members of Cambridge 
have attended one or more of the meet- 
ings. This means that fully one thou- 
sand—and probably many more—have 
heard a thoughtful, fair, well-balanced 
appeal to yield to the claims of Christ on 
their lives. 

The first impression made by the mis- 
sioner himself was that of power—the 
intense, concentrated power of a man 
who has focussed all the energies of an 
uncommon personality upon his life-task 
of leading his fellow-men, and particu- 
larly his fellow-students, to Christ. And 
as is the man, so is the message. There 
has been nothing vague, nothing tenta- 
tive, nothing theoretic ; undue dogmatism 
has been avoided, but the testimony to the 
deadliness of sin and the saving power 
of Christ has been grounded deep upon 
the bed-rock of tested and unassailable 
fact. “Come and see” was the message 
that brought Nathaniel to Christ: during 
the last ten days it has brought many a 
Cambridge man to the same Savior. 

As we look back upon the past week, 
two points in Mr. Mott’s preaching stand 
out with rare vividness. 

. Never, perhaps, to a Cambridge au- 
Prva has sin been set forth more pow- 
erfully in all its subtlety, its variety, its 
enchaining and corrupting power. It is 
not likely that any who listened will ever 
forget. The secrets of many hearts were 
et manifest. 

. What struck some of us even more 
was s the lucidity and power with which 
Mr. Mott expounded and pressed home 


the oft-forgotten truth that the Gospel 
takes a man just where he stands. With 
wonderful sympathy and insight the mis- 
sioner implored his hearers, night after 
night, not to wait for feelings, but to 
come as far towards Christ as they hon- 
estly could just then, in spite of doubt 
and fear and perplexity. We believe 
that there is many a man in Cambridge 
to-day who will thank God to all eternity 
that, perhaps for the first time in his life, 
he heard the Gospel put just in that par- 
ticular way. 

An excellent method of conducting 
“After Meetings” specially commended 
itself to us. When the meeting in the 
large Guildhall—always kept within the 
hour—was over, men were invited to go 
into the small adjoining hall if they 
wished, and then Mr. Mott spoke more 
fully, making a definite appeal on the 
lines of “Follow—Learn—Obey.” ‘Thus, 
those who were really seeking were given 
opportunities for closing with the offer. 
During the mission a large number of 
men stood up openly before others on 
these occasions, and remained standing 
whilst the missioner explained the step 
they were taking. We de not know the 
exact numbers, but at least seventy must 
have thus signified their intention of fol- 
lowing Christ. There was an entire ab- 
sence of external emotionalism or excite- 
ment, although many must have been 
deeply convicted of sin and need. 

During his visit Mr. Mott addressed a 
meeting of senior members of the Uni- 
versity at Queen’s College Lodge, and 
held two or three conferences on special 
points of Christian work. We must not 
omit to mention the two missionary ad- 
dresses—on Sunday afternoon and on 
Monday evening. Probably no one has 
so great a first-hand knowledge of mis- 
sions as Mr. Mott. 

Let Cambridge men, past and present, 
unite in one great strain of thanksgiving. 


“Let the song go round the earth, 
Jesus Christ is Lord.” 








Mr. Sayford’s Tour Among Pennsylvania Colleges 
By W. J. Miller, Jr. 


OR some time there has been a 
growing conviction of the neces- 
sity of thrusting in the sickle in order to 
reap more definite results in the winning 
of souls in the colleges and schools of 
Pennsylvania. This year the State Com- 
mittee was especially fortunate in being 
able to secure Mr. S. M. Sayford, of Bos- 
ton, who for many years successfully de- 
voted his energies to evangelistic work in 
the colleges of North America. For 
some time special prayer had been offered 
in behalf of the institutions to be visited. 
A number of churches were also re- 
quested to unite in this definite prayer for 
their particular colleges. Personal work 
was organized by the students to bring 
their fellows to the meetings and to help 
bring them to a personal knowledge of 
Jesus Christ. There was thus an expec- 
tancy that God would manifest Himself 
through direct results. 

In the Pennsylvania campaign, there 
were about 3,500 men and women who 
came under the influence of the gospel 
message. ‘This included representatives 
of about fifteen institutions. There were 
two distinctive purposes in the cam- 
paign. First, the developing of a strong- 
er type of Christian manhood in the 
lives of those tvho professed to be fol- 
lowers of Christ. In many of the in- 
stitutions visited, by far the greater pro- 
portion of men were members of some 
evangelical church. The thing that was 
needed was not so much the direct appeal 
for men to surrender their lives for the 
first time as to make them realize in some 
way the need of putting out of their lives 
some evil which was preventing close 
communion with their Lord. Second, to 
appeal to those who were not Christians, 
to make Christ their Lord. 

When we consider the purposes just 


mentioned, it is an occasion for great 
gratitude that there was a fulfillment 
in a very marked degree of the objects 
sought. There were upward of 200 
people who expressed either their purpose 
to accept Christ, or their desire to be 
better Christians. This, of course, in- 
cluded those in two or three public meet- 
ings, where others than students were 
present. Besides this expression of pur- 
pose and desire, there were hundreds of 
men who entered into a solemn covenant 
to rule out of their lives, by God’s help, 
the thing or things which hindered them 
from a closer walk with their Master. 
One of the noteworthy instances of this 
was at State College, where over forty 
men manifested their intention or their 
desire to make Him their own, while the 
majority of those in the meeting ex- 
pressed a purpose to consecrate their lives 
more fully. In the professional schools 
of Philadelphia there was a very marked 
degree of interest shown, and a distinct 
manifestation of the power of God to 
save men. Another most noteworthy 
meeting was that held in the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, 
where Mr. Sayford spoke on the quali- 
ties which should characterize the lives 
of ministers of the gospel. The spirit of 
God seemed to pervade the meeting, and 
it will doubtless make a marked differ- 
ence in the characters of the men who 
expect to enter the gospel ministry from 
that institution. 

Numbers cannot indicate the good 
which has been done through this evange- 
listic tour. Only God knows the result 
of the work. Results are manifesting 
themselves constantly in the lives of men 
since the visit of Mr. Sayford to the in- 
stitutions, as has been proven by letters 
received since the meetings closed. 


Editorial 


This number of the INTERCOLLEGIAN 
will go to many men in the colleges who 
have been recently elected to office in the 
Association for the coming year, and, 
with their colleagues in the new admin- 


istration, are about to enter on the direc- 
tion of its work. It is a wise custom that 


makes this change in the active leader- 
ship of the Association fall at or near 
the opening of the spring term; but there 
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is inherent in it a temptation before 
which many new Officers fall. Finding 
the men of the college absorbed in the 
activities and recreations of the spring 
term, in preparation for the final exam- 
inations, and in all the other tasks and 
interests that press for attention toward 
the close of the year, noticing that all 
the activities of the Association are per- 
haps slackening a little, the new president 
and officers sometimes conclude that it 
may be best, after all, to leave the defi- 
nite formation of their plans until the 
summer conferences, and their execution 
until college opens for the new year. To 
put off the active pushing of Association 
affairs until fall is easy—and disastrous. 

It can hardly be too strongly urged 
that the most important single duty of 
the president and his advisers during 
their whole term of office is one that con- 
fronts them immediately. On its wise 
discharge the efficiency of every phase of 
the Association’s work, its standing in 
the estimation of the men of the college, 
its influence over the college life—in 
short, its success or failure for the next 
year—largely depend. To slight this 
task is to enter on the already well- 
beaten path of conventional mediocrity ; 
to do it well is to open the way toward 
great achievements. This crucial step is 
the selection and assignment of com- 
mittees. 

For this work the president needs a 
little of the captain of industry’s ability 
at sizing up men, of the general’s skill at 
the strategic marshalling of his forces, 
of the statesman’s outlook on the oppor- 
tunities and needs of his field of work. 
Moreover, he needs the best experience 
of men who have been successful in or- 
ganizing and directing committee forces. 
For valuable suggestions on all these 
points, we would call the attention of 











every president, officer, and committee 
chairman to the article on another page 
of this issue, by Mr. Robert S. Smith, 
university secretary of the Yale Univer- 
sity Christian Association, on “Commit- 
tees: Their Selection and Training.” 
Presidents who have access to past files 
of the INTERCOLLEGIAN will find there 
also much material of value on this point. 


The announcement of plans for the 
five approaching student summer con- 
ferences which is made elsewhere, will 
be interesting reading to every man who 
has ever attended one of these gather- 
ings, and important campaign material 
for every new leader who has set himself 
to strengthen and extend the work of his 
Association next year. Next to the for- 
mulation of plans and the selection of 
strong men for their execution, the most 
pressing business before any student As- 
sociation between now and summer is 
the working up of an adequate represen- 
tation at one of these conferences. Suc- 
cess here will do much to insure success 
everywhere ; it will mean a more compre- 
hensive and practicable policy, an en- 
larged force of reliable leaders, most of 
all, a renewed spiritual purpose and 
power. It will not be won, however, 
without carefully planned, persistently 
executed, faithfully safeguarded work. 
The experience of one Association that 
has been steadily successful in sending 
strong delegations to Northfield, as re- 
ported by its president in this issue, will 
prove suggestive here. The experience 
of many Associations over many years 
in working up summer conference dele- 
gations might be summed up thus: Be- 
gin early; work for individual delegates ; 
don’t consider a man safe or sure until 
you have him with you on the train. 


The Student World 


At Rutgers 111 of the 220 men in the 
College are in Bible study this year. 
Four of the classes are held in frater- 
nities. 


A room for the special use of the As- 
sociation cabinet has recently been fitted 


up at the Missouri Valley College, Mar- 
shall, Mo. 


At the Ohio State University a recent 
thorough canvass increased the enroll- 
ment in mission study from twenty-eight 
to sixty-six. 
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Bible study groups have recently been 
organized in each entry of Gould Hall, 
a dormitory of New York University, 
New York City. 


The Bible institute held at Hamilton 
College recently had an attendance of 
sixty men representing Union, Hamilton, 
Colgate and Colgate Academy. 


As a result of a recent series of evan- 
gelistic meetings of the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College, Manhattan, Kansas, 
twenty-five men began the Christian life. 


The Barnes Medical College, St. Louis, 
Mo., has reorganized its Association and 
now has over seventy-five men in its 
membership. Steps are being taken to 
secure an Association secretary. 


The Association at Oregon Agricul- 
tural College, Corvallis, is planning a 
series of “Life-work Talks” at its regular 
meetings. It already has secured about 
$8,500 in its building campaign. 


At Edinboro State Normal, Edinboro, 
Pennsylvania, there are forty-six men en- 
rolled in Bible study, as over against 
twenty-six last year. Bucknell Academy 
reports thirteen as over against none last 
year. 


One thousand of the 4,800 students in 
the State of Virginia affiliated with the 
College Christian Association are en- 
rolled in Bible classes. This marks a 
gain of thirty-three per cent. over last 
year. 


Special interest has recently been 
shown at the Missouri State University 
in the study of missions. Three new 
groups have been organized, two for 
Japan and one for China. Fifty-four 
men are now enrolled. 


At Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
one of the four courses studied is on 
“American Diplomacy in the Orient.” 
It is proving most attractive, especially 
for seniors and men in the Law and 
Graduate Departments. 


The forty-four Student Associations 
of Illinois report an aggregate of 1,660 


members in Bible study, and 312 in mis- 
sion study. They have a membership of 
2,790 of the 11,000 students in the insti- 
tutions where they exist. 


One result of the Inter-state Bible 
study institute, held at Johns Hopkins in 
January, has been the formation of a 
prayer circle among the leaders of the 
work at St. John’s College, Western 
Maryland College, Delaware College, and 
Johns Hopkins. 


At the Jacksonville Normal School, 
Jacksonville, Alabama, there are seven 
Bible classes organized at the boarding 
houses in different parts of the town. 
This plan has proved quite successful, in- 
creasing the enrollment of ten men last 
year to more than fifty. 


Professor George Foote Moore, of 
Harvard, gave a series of lectures on 
Judaism at the University of Michigan 
in February. Two addresses by him on 
the “Religion of an Educated Man of 
To-day” were among the best the Asso- 
ciation has had in years. 


From Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
Wash., comes the report that mission 
study is the most popular department of 
the Association. President Penrose is 
giving a series of weekly lectures on 
Japan, illustrated by stereoptican views, 
which are largely attended. 


A most successful Bible institute, was 
held in February at the University of 
Kansas. Delegates were present from 
Baker University and Ottawa University. 
The institute was the means of greatly 
awakening interest in Bible study and in 
the formation of new classes. 


Evangelistic meetings have recently 
been held at several colleges in Tennes- 
see by the State College Secretary. At 
Tusculum College forty men made an 
open profession of their acceptance of 
Jesus Christ. At Marysville College 
there were forty-five, at the Memphis 
College, six. 


Dr. W. J. Wanless, traveling secre- 
tary of the Student Volunteer Movement, 
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recently visited the medical colléges in 
Nashville, Tennessee. He also addressed 
a large audience of students of Vander- 
bilt University. The result of his work 
was an increased interest among the stu- 
dents of that city. 


The faculty and presidents’ conference 
of the Missouri Student Associations was 
recently held at Warrensburg. Among 
those present from outside the State as 
leaders were: Clayton S. Cooper and 
Charles D, Hurrey, of the International 
Committee, and Dr. C. H. Haas, of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. 


During the last month a spiritual 
awakening of real power has taken place 
in many of the institutions of Missouri. 
At the Iberia Academy, at the Springfield 
Normal School, at Drury College, and at 
Westminster College, many men have 
been led into the Christian life and mem- 
bers of the Association have been stirred 
to new activity. 


One great objective of the year’s work 
at Iowa College has been an evangelistic 
campaign, and during the year groups of 
men have been united in prayer and indi- 
vidual effort for this end. The faithful- 
ness Of the leaders of the Association was 
rewarded in two recent meetings with 
ten definite decisions for the Christian 
life. 


Through a recent visit of Mr. Lester 
McLean, Jr., the Colorado School of 
Mines at Golden, Colorado, has suc- 
ceeded in doubling the number of stu- 
dents in Bible classes, and has also laid 
the foundations for fraternity Bible study 
work. The number now enrolled in 
Bible study in this difficult field is thirty- 
four. 


Special conferences with representa- 
tive fraternity men have been held re- 
cently at lowa University and at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. In both instances 
the scheme of promoting Bible study 
by an Inter-Fraternity Association was 
favorably received and definite steps 
were taken toward launching the move- 
ment next year. 


The late Hiram Costella, of St. 
Charles, Mo., has bequeathed $10,000 to 


the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of the University of Missouri, on condi- 
tion that $20,000 more is raised within 
five years for an Association building. 
When the Association was notified of the 
bequest, it was engaged in a building can- 
vass as a result of which $15,000 had 
already been subscribed. 


The Association at lowa State College 
is looking forward, after years of effort, 
to the completion of its building. Its 
work for some years has been notably effi- 
cient, especially in Bible study, in enroll- 
ment for which it at present leads the 
country ; and it is looking forward to the 
completion of this larger equipment with 
the expectation that it will mark the be- 
ginning of a new period of development. 


The Fourth Annual Presidents’ Con- 
ference of the Student Association of 
Illinois, was held at Naperville on March 
17-19. Thorough consideration was 
given to the problems and possibilities of 
the student Associations. Among those 
present from outside the State were: 
Wm. J. Miller, Jr., Student Secretary of 
Pennsylvania; and H. P. Beach, Educa- 
tional Secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement. 


Extensions, alterations and improve- 
ments are being made in Jesup Hall at 
Williams College, in which the Williams 
Association has its rooms. These have 
been made possible through the gen- 
erosity of Mr. Morris K. Jesup, the 
original donor of the building. These 
changes in the structure of the hall and 
additions to its equipment will add much 
to the attractiveness and efficiency of the 
work carried on there. 


Mr. Lucius H. Miller, Princeton, 1897, 
recently spoke on the “Principles and 
Spirit of Bible Class Leading” at an in- 
formal conference of the leaders and as- 
sistant leaders of Bible classes in Prince- 
ton University. Out of a possible forty 
men, twenty-two were present. During 
the past term the average weekly attend- 
ance has been forty-one per cent. of the 
enrollment as against thirty per cent. of 
a similar enrollment last year. 
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Five students from the lowa State Col- 
lege Association assisted Mr. Hanson, 
the former Bible study secretary in the 
College, in conducting some evangelistic 
meetings at Grand Junction, lowa, early 
in March. Ten men and ten boys ac- 
knowledged Christ as their Savior as a 
result of these meetings. Another depu- 
tation assisted in similar meetings at Jef- 
ferson the following week. State College 
has now ninety men enrolled in mission 
study. 


The work in the professional schools 
of Kansas City, Mo., has progressed rap- 
idly of late. Associations have been or- 
ganized in the Western Dental College 
and the Kansas City Medical School, the 
former with fifteen members in Bible 
study groups. The latter has secured 
the use of two rooms, granted by the 
faculty, and hopes this month to equip a 
reading room. An acting Intercollegiate 
Secretary has been secured for the work 
of the entire city. 


The University of Michigan Associa- 
tion quartette, three of them being 
"Varsity Glee Club men, assisted at the 
meetings of the Association. This quar- 
tette will furnish the quartette music at 
the Lake Erie Conference. The Associa- 
tion is now holding a series of life work 
meetings. The introductory topics are, 
“The Complex Life,” “The Simple Life,” 
“Out-door Life,” “Medicine,” “Law,” 
“The Ministry,” “Association Work” and 
“Beyond the Sea.” 


The recent Bible Institute at Otterbein 
University, Westerville, Ohio, in which 
leaders from Ohio State University, 
Cleveland, Dayton, and Columbus were 
present, has resulted in a marked increase 
in the amount of daily study being done 
by men in the group classes. Where for- 
merly little or no time was put on the 
work, reports are now coming in of 
twenty-five and thirty minutes each day 
given regularly to preparation by mem- 
bers of the groups. 


The University of Pennsylvania Chris- 
tian Association has undertaken to secure 
$50,000 for the erection of a building 
for the University Christian Settlement, 
in one of the factory districts of Philadel- 
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phia. *\ committee of prominent alumni, 
all members of the faculty, is in direct 
charge of the canvass. Already $30,000 
has been secured, of which amount Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie has contributed $7,500. 
This undertaking is the largest yet at- 
tempted by any of the student Associa- 
tions for work outside the college. 


The record of the Association at the 
University of Iowa for the past year is 
most encouraging. The number of mem- 
bers in Bible study has trebled and is now 
102. Thirty-five students are working 
in joint mission study classes. Now that 
the Association has been freed from the 
responsibility for the physical training of 
the University, it hopes to meet still more 
fully during the coming year its op- 
portunity in religious and philanthropic 
work. Increased financial support has 
enabled it to close the year free of debt. 


At Pennsylvania State College the Bible 
study enrollment has reached 200. Two 
Greek letter fraternities have successful 

sible classes with a membership of 

twenty-nine. A Bible class has been 
started in the athletic track house, 
composed solely of athletes. This class 
has an enrollment of thirteen and is led 
by the general secretary. Two mission 
study classes have a membership of 
twenty-five. The College was recently 
visited by Mr. S. M. Sayford, who con- 
ducted evangelistic meetings that resulted 
in leading over forty-five men into the 
Christian life. 


Mr. Robert P. Wilder, formerly Na- 
tional Secretary of the Indian Associa- 
tions, has been spending the last two 
months in work among the students of 
Great Britain, under the auspices of the 
Student Volunteer Missionary Union. 
“The Student Movement,” organ of the 
British College Christian Union, has this 
to say of his work: “We have good news 
of Mr. Wilder’s work for the S. V. M. U. 
Over fifty students have decided to be- 
come missionaries since Christmas; the 
greater number of these decisions have 
been arrived at in colleges where Mr. 
Wilder has been at work.” 


Mr. 
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writes that they have just closed a week’s 
series of meetings at this College with 
very encouraging results. Fully forty 
men have renewed their allegiance to the 
Master or have decided to follow Him 
for the first time. The whole College 
has been affected. The men in the Asso- 
ciation classes number over 200. This 
does not include those in the Sunday- 
school classes, but only the voluntary 
classes. George Scott, Princeton, 1903, 
and Dr. Harry Dorman, of Harvard, are 
doing excellent work. Dr. Dorman is 
President of the Association. 


As a result of a series of five evange- 
listic meetings at the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Mississippi, with 
an aggregate attendance of 1,800, sixty 
young men of the College acknowledged 
Jesus Christ as their Lord. These meet- 
ings were addressed by W. D. Weather- 
ford, the secretary of the Student Depart- 
ment of the International Committee for 
the South. It is probable that every stu- 
dent in the College attended at least one 
of the meetings. In connection with the 
visit, thirty-six were added to the Bible 
study, making a total of 160. The stu- 
dents, faculty, and friends of the College 
have subscribed $8,000 toward a $30,000 
building. 


During a recent visit of Mr. R. H. Ed- 
wards to the colleges of Maine, marked 
interest in Bible study has been aroused 
among the fraternity men. At the Uni- 
versity of Maine groups are now under 
way in several of the fraternity houses. 
At Bowdoin all the fraternities, with two 
or three exceptions, have groups and in 
one fraternity two groups have been 
started. Rev. Herbert A. Jump, of the 
Congregational Church at Brunswick, 
whose influence with the student body 
has come to be very strong, has agreed to 
train the leaders of these groups. This 
movement at the two best known institu- 
tions of Maine is significant of a general 
interest in the facts and principles of the 
religious life and gives new encourage- 
ment to the Association leaders. 


The work of the Association at the 
University of California has made ma- 
terial progress since the Student Confer- 
ence at Pacific Grove. There are 160 


men in Bible study. This includes three 
classes in house clubs. Steps have been 
taken toward the formation of classes 
among the Chinese and Japanese stu- 
dents of the University. Fifty-one men 
are enrolled in mission study. The stu- 
dents of the University have undertaken 
to raise $2,500 for the purpose of build- 
ing a Christian dormitory for students in 
Tokyo, Japan. This dormitory move- 
ment has been made a University affair 
and its success is promising. One hun- 
dred men are attending the weekly meet- 
ings of the Association, which is double 
the number at the beginning of the year. 


A revival of very great power has just 
closed at Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 
The meetings were conducted by the 
President, Rev. John C. Kilgo, D.D. Dr. 
Kilgo is a speaker of great strength and 
at every meeting the influence of the 
Spirit of God was evident. About sixty- 
five men and women accepted Jesus 
Christ. In fact, there are left only about 
twenty-five students in the College who 
are not professing Christians, and special 
prayer and personal work are being un- 
dertaken for these. The Universal Day 
of Prayer was observed by two of these 
meetings, by prayer in the rooms of the 
students, and a special prayer service in 
which petition was offered that the re- 
vival may spread until all the colleges in 
the country are reached. 


Mr. John R. Mott has just returned to 
this country from extended visits to Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Universities. He will 
leave again in April to attend the Jubilee 
Convention of the World’s Alliance of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations at 
Paris, and also the Biennial Conference 
of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion at Zeist, Holland. Of Mr. Mott’s 
visits in the English Universities “The 
Student Movement,” the organ of the 
British College Christian Union, says: 
“Mr. Mott has been much blessed in his 
work at Cambridge. His meetings have 
been the most largely attended religious 
gatherings ever held in the University. 
While many results are already apparent, 
the greatest are no doubt yet to come, as 
his work is followed up by the faithful 
personal work of members of the Chris- 
tian Union.” 
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The work of the Student Associations 
of Missouri shows a steady and healthful 
growth for the past year. Four Associa- 
tions have secured new quarters, and one, 
Missouri State University, has already 
more than one-half of the $50,000 desired 
for a new building. Three new associa- 
tions in professional schools,—two in 
Kansas City and one in St. Louis,—have 
been organized during the year.’ The 
total student membership in the State has 
increased by over 300. Mission study 
shows an increase of fifty per cent. in the 


enrollment over the previous year, andthe | 


contributions toward the work of the 
Association in China have more than 
doubled. The Bible study enrollment 
has increased by over sixty per cent. and 
now more than 1,000 men are enrolled in 
the colleges of the State. 


The Association at Northwestern Med- 
ical School closed the work of the first 
semester with a “post-exam.” banquet. 
Plates were laid for seventy-five in 
the physiological laboratory. Dean 
Thompson Holgate, acting president of 
the University, was toast-master of the 
evening. Responses were given by mem- 
bers of the faculty and representatives of 
the various classes. After being enter- 
tained by a reading and several musical 
numbers, the men gathered around the 
piano and closed the evening by singing 
college songs. The Association building 
fund of $15,000, which it was necessary 
to have subscribed by December 18th to 
make binding the subscriptions previously 
received, were fully secured by that date. 
It is proposed to increase the fund for the 
building from $15,000 to $35,000. 


Opportunities for Service 


] N the February number of the INTERCOLLEGIAN a statement was printed showing 
that the mission Boards of the United States and Canada, with but two or three 
exceptions, would need a large number of missionary candidates during 1905. More 


specific statements of the needs of some of these have been sent to the office of the 
Volunteer Movement, and they are printed below in order that student volunteers 
and others who are qualified may enter into correspondence with the officers of 
the Boards. All who have finished their courses or who will do so during 1905 are 
urged to send in their applications immediately, and persons who read this list 
ure requested to bring the facts to the attention of anyone who is in a position to 
apply. Do not infer that the Boards which are not mentioned are not in need of 
candidates. Anyone desiring to know of the specific needs of societies not mentioned 
below should write at once to the officers for information. The name and address 
of the secretary of any Board can be secured by writing to F. P. Turner, 3 West 
Twenty-ninth Street, New York City. 


BY THE AMERICAN BOARD Kobe College, one single woman for the girls’ 


school at Osaka, two single women for general 
1. European Turkey: Two ordained men’ evangelistic work, and one trained kinder- 
for general work, one single woman for the’ gartner for Kobe. (Pressing.) 


girls school at Samokov, the only evangelical 
girls’ high school in Bulgaria. 

2. Eastern Turkey: Twoordained men, one 
single woman for the girls’ school at Van. 

3. Western Turkey: . Two ordained men— 
one for Marsovan, capable of taking a share in 
the college work; one for Constantinople, an 
all-round man. 

4. Central Turkey: One ordained man, in 
due time to share the college work at Aintab. 
One single woman for the seminary. 

5. Ceylon Mission: One single woman for 
the girls’ boarding school at Oodooville. 

6. Marathi Mission: One single woman for 
the girls’ boarding school at Ahmednagar. 
One ordained man for general work. 

7. Japan Mission: Two single women for 


8. Mexico: One ordained man for general 
work. 

9. North China: Five single women for 
Tung Chou, Paoting Fu, Tientsin, Lin Ching, 
and Kalgan. 

10. Shansi: One ordained man, one single 
woman—a partial replacement of the martyrs. 

11. Foochow: One ordained man, in place 
of Mr. Beard just released, one single woman. 

12. South China: One ordained man so 
that when furlough comes there shall always 
be two men in the field. Two single women. 

13. Zulu Mission: One ordained man in 
place of Mr. Bunker, going to Beira. One 
single woman for Inanda Seminary. 

14. East Africa: One ordained man for 
Mt. Silinda. One single woman. 
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15. West Africa: One physician—a wom- 
an—at once. 

16. Micronesia: One ordained man, speak- 
ing German. ‘Two single women for Guam, 
and two single women for Ruk. 

17. Philippines: A physician. 

For further information apply to Rev. C. H. 
Patton, D.D., Corresponding Secretary, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS 
(CONGREGATIONAL) 


At Aintab, Turkey: Two women for the girls’ 
school, now well-established. The teachers 
should be young women of some experience, 
and should, in addition to ability to teach a 
variety of subjects, be practical enough to 
direct to some degree the life of the pupils in 
a boarding school. 

At Van, Turkey: One with similar qualifi- 
cations. 

At Ahmednagar, India: One for girls’ 
boarding school, as above. 

At Canton, China: One to take charge of 
the school for girls. This is a comparatively 
young school, established perhaps six years 
ago, but its existence somewhat interrupted. 

For further intormation apply to Miss E. 
Harriet Stanwood, Corresponding Secretary, 
14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S. A. 


1. An ordained man for evangelistic itiner- 
ating work for Barranquilla, Republic of Co- 
lombia. 

2. Two men—one for educational work and 
one for evangelistic itinerating work in the 
Island of Hainan, China. 

3. A man medical missionary for the West 
Shantung Mission, China, to enable the Mis- 
sion to meet the needs of its stations and also 
of the new medical school, to be carried on 
jointly with the English Baptists. 

4. One ordained man for evangelistic work 
in Siam. 

5. One man medical missionary for the 
Laos Mission. 

6. One ordained man for evangelistic itin- 
eration in the Laos Mission. 

7. One ordained man for evangelistic itin- 
eration in the Philippine Islands. 

8. One man medical missionary for the 
Hunan Mission, China. 

9g. One ordained man for evangelistic itin- 
eration in Guatemala. 

10. One man, married desired, with experi- 
ence in educational work as school superin- 
tendent for the Central Brazil Mission. 

A layman with educational experience pre- 
ferred to an ordained man without it. This 
need is very urgent. 

t1..One woman for educational work in 
Fiske Seminary in Urumia, Persia. 

12. One woman for evangelistic work in 
Teheran, Persia. 

13. Two women for evangelistic and edu- 
cational work in the Punjab Mission, India. 


14. One trained kindergartner for the Mary 
Wanamaker School, Allahabad, India. 

15. One woman for educational and evan- 
gelistic work in the Republic of Colombia. 

16. One woman for evangelistic itineration 
in Syria. 

17. One woman for evangelistic work in 
Siam. 

18. One man with special professional ex- 
perience to teach mechanical engineering in 
the college at Allahabad, India. 

19. One man, capable of taking the vice- 
principalship of a large boys’ school in Santi- 
ago, Chili. He need not be ordained, but 
should have had some experience in educa- 
tional work. 

For further information apply to Mr. 
Robert E. Speer, Secretary, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE 
REFORMED CHURCH 


We wish to send out as soon as possible two 
ordained men, one to the Island of Cyprus and 
another to Northern Syria; two women as 
teachers, one to Northern Syria and the other 
to South China. 

For further information address R. M. 
Sommerville, D.D., 327 West 56th St., New 
York City. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS REFORMED 
CHURCH IN UNITED STATES 

We need three additional missionaries for 
China, one physician and two teachers for the 
boys’ schools. We must send three men as 
teachers for the North Japan College. Our 
girls’ school in North Japan is also in need of 
a lady teacher. 

For further information address Rev. A. R. 
Bartholomew, D.D., Secretary, 1306 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHINA INLAND MISSION 


We hold ourselves in readiness to receive 
any number of offers of service and we deal 
with these as they come before us, accepting 
all who seem to be qualified and sending these 
forth as the Lord may answer prayer in supply- 
ing the means. The most that I can say, 
therefore, is, that we hope that the coming year 
will permit us to send out at least twenty 
young men and women from these parts, this 
being a full number, so far as our past experi- 
ence is concerned, for this portion of the work 
to handle in a single year. If God gives us as 
many as this we shall be very grateful, though 
it is to be understood that this will in no wise 
supply our need in China. There are as many as 
nine stations in China, most of these in Shan-si, 
which, having been depleted of their number 
during the Boxer movement, remain unsup- 
plied with workers. Besides this, we had a 
total number of missionaries, in 1900, of 815, 
while our present total is only about 800, and 
about fifty of these are new missionaries and 
are still at work on the language, so that they 
are not available for direct missionary, work. 
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This means that we have not yet reached the 
place which we occupied before the Boxer Up- 
rising. In other words, we are barely main- 
taining our work, in spite of the fact that there 
are open doors for profitable advance on every 
hand. ‘The cry that comes to us from nearly 
every station is for new workers, and the situa- 
tion which is created by our inability to answer 
this cry, in view of the need of the heathen 
and the possible passing away of the oppor- 
tunity, is heartrending. But our confidence 
is in God, and we cannot but hope that his 
Spirit will yet move mightily upon the hearts 
ot American and Canadian young people, to 
the saving of their own lives for holy service, 
and to the saving of a multitude of souls among 
the Chinese. 

For further information address Mr. Henry 
W. Frost, Secretary, 702 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BY THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 

We want one clergyman in China, to be asso- 
ciated with the missionary already stationed at 
Soo-chow. We want two more for the city of 
Wusih, and before long we shall want one or 
two for the city of Chang-sha. It is probable 
that if new men joined the Mission, men who 
have already had some experience in the Mis- 
sion would be sent to outposts such as these, 
while the new men would begin to get their 
training at centers like Shanghai and Hankow. 

We want a woman physician for our wom- 
an’s hospital at Shanghai, which is well 
equipped, but at the present time has no wom- 
an physician in charge. We have excellent 
medical work for men in Shanghai, with resi- 
dent physician, so that the woman would have 
opportunity to confer professionally with more 
experienced missionaries, while she would 
direct and be responsible for the work among 
women. We also want a woman to be asso- 
ciated with our woman physician at the wom- 
an’s hospital in Wu-chang. 

We want at least one man to join the staff 
at the men’s hospital, Shanghai. The mis- 
sionary in charge is advanced in years and it is 
necessary that there should be associated with 
him and his colleague, a younger physician 
who is already at the hospital, one or two good 
men who can help to care for the steadily ex- 
panding work. 

The physician at our men’s hospital at Wu- 
chang is due in this country on furlough next 
year, and some one ought to be sent out as 
quickly as possible to keep things going there 
during his absence. 

Laymen are needed to take places as 
teachers in our school at Wu-chang, and at our 
college in Shanghai. A recent letter from the 
president of St. John’s College, Shanghai, calls 
for a voung layman to teach English. 

In Japan men are needed to take the place 
of men already in the field whose furloughs 
will shortly be coming due. They would 
be stationed at Tokyo and other out-lying 
towns like Wakamatsu, Hirosaki, Akita, etc. 
Later they would be used for extension work 


at new points, or to strengthen missions al- 
ready established. 

In Africa we want at least one man, and 
better two men, for the Mission at Cape Mount, 
including a Church School, with opportunity 
for indefinite extension of evangelistic work 
toward the interior among heathen and Mo- 
hammedans. 

In the Philippines we want one man for 
Manila, and at least one other for extension 
work among the pagan tribes of the interior. 
To sum up the above: 

Would like to send out by next summer. 
To China: five clergymen (or at least men who 
have completed theological courses and are 
ready for ordination), two men physicians, two 
women physicians, three laymen as teachers. 
To Japan: five clergymen (or at least men who 
have completed theological courses and are 
ready for ordination), five women to do general 
parish and teaching work. To Africa: two 
clergymen (or at least men who have complet- 
ed theological courses and are ready for ordi- 
nation). To the Philippines: two clergymen 
(or at least men who have completed theologi- 
cal courses and are ready for ordination), one 
physician. To Alaska: two clergymen and 
three nurses. 

For further information write to Mr. John 
W. Wood, Corresponding Secretary, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES (SOUTHERN) 

There are several positions that we are very 
anxious to fill and for which we have been try- 
ing to find qualified candidates for two or three 
years. We need two men for Africa, one a 
spiritually minded business man; an ordained 
man and a trained teacher for Brazil; three or- 
dained men for evangelistic work in China; an 
ordained man for Japan; and an ordained man 
for Korea. We also want two trained nurses. 
This, I think, can be stated as the minimum of 
what we will call for next year. 

For further information address S. H. 
Chester, Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


BY THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE METHO- 
DIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Missionary teachers are needed for certain 
schools and colleges in western South America, 
as follows: 

1. Three women for girls’ college in Santi- 
ago, one of whom should have some knowledge 
of nursing. 

2. One woman for the girls’ school in 
Iquique. 

3. Aman for Concepcion, capable of taking 
charge of commercial department. 

4. Aman and wife as principal and assistant 
at Antofogasta. 

Apply to Dr. H. K. Carroll, Mission Rooms, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH 


We anticipate sending out new missionaries 
during 1905 as follows: To Korea, one medical 
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missionary; to Japan, two men for evangelistic 
work; to China, one man for educational and 
two for evangelistic work; to Mexico, Cuba 
and Brazil, one man each for evangelistic work. 

For further information address Rev. W. R. 
Lambuth, 346 Public Square, Nashville, Tenn. 


WOMAN’S UNION MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


We are looking for a physician (woman) for 
our Margaret Williamson Hospital, in Shanghai. 

Address: Miss S. D. Doremus, 67 Bible 
House, New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED IN UTAH 

Few opportunities for effective Christian 
service equal that offered by the Utah Gospel 
Mission. We at all times wish to learn of men 
fitted for the work, somewhat as follows: 
Physically.‘a man should have at least fair 
health and vigor; mentally, at least fair ability, 
and the more education the better; in disposi- 
tion he should be persevering to the end, but 
also adaptable in non-essentials and able to get 
along easily with others in close relations; 
morally, above reproach; religiously, thor- 
oughly converted and consecrated, willing to 
‘‘endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ,” full of love for God and souls, well- 
grounded in Bible truth. He should be able 
to present these fundamental truths well, 
either in public address or private conversa- 
tion; to sing gospel hymns, and if possible to 
play the organ also. Men who can meet this 
characterization fairly well and can give at 
least one year with only expenses provided, are 
invited to write to Rev. John D. Nutting, 
Secretary, 739 Republic St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Are Non-Christian Religions 
“Good Enough”? 


HE objection urged against foreign 
missions, that every race, no mat- 
ter how degraded, has its own religion, 
and that the non-Christian faiths are 
“good enough” for those who hold them, 
is sufficiently believed in to warrant its 
discussion at a missionary meeting of 
the Association. In presenting the re- 
ligions named below, or others that may 
be chosen, it is as important to set forth 
the excellencies found as it is to name 
their manifold weaknesses only. 

The first address may have to do with 
religions of the lower races, those of 
Africa being taken as fairly typical of 
all of them. Sources of information 
suggested are Noble’s “Redemption of 
Africa,” Nassau’s “Fetichism in West 
Africa,” Tylor’s “Primitive Culture,” 
Schultze’s “Fetichism,” encyclopedia ar- 


ticles on the same theme, and if nothing 
fuller is obtainable, the sections on re- 
ligion in Thornton’s “Africa Waiting,” 
or in Beach’s “Geography and Atlas of 
Protestant Missions.” Let the effect of 
these beliefs on the individual, and upon 
society be clearly shown, as also their 
wide pervasiveness in African life. 

The second speaker may take Buddh- 
ism for his subject, using as_ his 
sources encyclopedia articles, particu- 
larly that in the “Britannica,” or the 
works of Beal, Hardy, Davids, Monier- 
Williams, Titcomb, and others. Differ- 
entiate between the hopeless Southern 
Buddhism and the more satisfying form 
of it found in Northern Asia, especially 
in Japan. Arnold’s “Light of Asia” is 
so unfair to the facts that if used it 
should be corrected by truer views found 
in Kellogg’s “Light of Asia and Light 
of the World.” 

Mohammedanism may be taken by the 
third speaker as representing in some re- 
spects the highest form of religion out- 
side the Scriptures. For original sources 
translations of the Koran by Professor 
-almer and the older one by Sales may 
be drawn upon, especially their introduc- 
tions. Again use the encyclopedias for 
briefer presentations; if fuller informa- 
tion is needed, it can be found in the 
works of Muir, Hughes, Sell, St. Clair- 
Tisdall, Haines, and others. Be espe- 
cially careful to show the effects of Islam 
upon society. 

The leader should watch the presenta- 
tions very closely and be prepared to 
correct any undue or untrue statements 
made. From the addresses or from his 
own reading he can summarize by forc- 
ing the audience to put themselves in the 
position of believers in non-Christian 
faiths and make them feel the incubus 
and weariness of life when lived under 
the influence of the so-called “good 
enough” religions. Kellogg’s “Hand- 
book of Comparative Religion” makes 
the contrast between Christianity and 
the higher religions very plain. In some 
institutions it may be best to present this 
subject in the form of a debate, or rather 
in a way to bring out the good and the 
bad sides of non-Christian religions, 
though in general the plan suggested 
above is preferable. 
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Reviews 


“Fetichism in West Africa.” By Rev. R. 
H. Nassau, M.D., $.T.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1904. Cloth, 
$2.00, net. 

Fetichism already has a very valuable 
literature in the writings of Schultze, Bas- 
tian, Dr. Tylor, Colonel Ellis, and others, 
to say nothing of the earlier writings of 
those who have discussed the subject. It 
may be confidently said, however, that 
this work by Dr. Nassau, for forty years 
a resident of West Africa, is by far the 
most authoritative volume on the subject. 
The only criticisms liable to arise in con- 
nection with the work are lack of scien- 
tific method and the indefinite use of the 
term fetichism. Yet in this last respect 
the book is no worse than most of the 
works upon the subject. The author dis- 
cusses religion and superstitions as found 
in various portions of the Dark Conti- 
nent, though mainly confining himself to 
what he has personally observed on the 
west coast. After a preliminary chapter 
on African sociology, Dr. Nassau de- 
scribes the idea of God among Africans 
and the various grades of spiritual beings 
believed in by them. Later he discusses 
fetichism under the following heads: A 
physical salvation ; the fetich as an object 
of worship, as a white art employed for 
the benefit of society, as a black art, and 
as an instrument of government. The 
fetich is then considered in relation to the 
family, to daily work and occupation, to 
superstitious customs, and to the future 
life, this last point being especially illu- 
minating. Some of the practical effects 
of fetichism are then given. The last two 
chapters are devoted to fetich tales based 
on facts, as well as those derived from 
folk lore. One can readily see from these 
two chapters the genesis of “Uncle 
Remus” stories. Moreover, one under- 
stands perfectly, after reading this book, 
the origin of what is known among the 
negroes of the South and of the West In- 
dies as hoodooism or voodoo. The book 
is especially valuable as an interpretation 
of essential Africa. Large volumes on 
the Continent have very little to say of 
this most interesting phase of African 
life, but Dr. Nassau shows that religion 
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pervades nature and all life, just as it 
does in India. It cannot fail to strongly 
impress upon the reader the need of mis- 
sionary effort among them as well as the 
problems and possibilities of such work. 


“A Young Man’s Religion.” By the Rev. 
George Jackson, B.A. New York: 
Eaton and Mains, 1904. Cloth, $1.25. 
This book is written by a British 

author, a successful pastor in Edinburgh 

and one who has in previous volumes 
shown that he knows how to address 
young men. He is himself still a young- 
erly man, and his mode of treatment, 
earnestness, style, illustrations, all indi- 
cate a true appreciation of the feelings 
and needs of young men in the life of to- 
day. It is interesting at the same time 
to note that, although the book is styled 
“A Young Man’s Religion,” the themes 
of its chapters, and the character of its 
work are such as any alert Christian will 
find attractive and vital. It treats many 
of the chief spiritual and moral truths of 
the Gospel in a fresh, direct, and whole- 

some fashion, leaving in the mind a 

clearer conception, and in the heart a 

warmer confidence, concerning the great 

verities of the New Testament. 

Though written primarily for British 
readers and illustrated in some instances 
with features more familiar to their life 
than ours, yet this only emphasizes the 
more strongly the fact that the volume 
deals with and illuminates teachings, 
problems, needs as urgent and important 
with us as with them, and rather gains 
than loses interest and effectiveness by its 
slightly different point of view. It cov- 
ers, moreover, a very considerable range 
of excellent quotations, none of which 
could be omitted without a loss to the 
strength and beauty of the discussion, 
and the total effect of which is an admira- 
ble example of how good reading may 
support and enrich one’s Christian ideas 
and convictions. Two are subjoined: “In 
the cross of Christ, excess in man is met 
by excess in God; excess of evil is mas- 
tered by excess of love.”—Bourdaloue. 
“Human nature craves to be both re- 
ligious and rational. And the life which 
is not both is neither.’”—Aubrey L. 
Moore. —H. A. Starks, D.D. 





